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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


U. S. STUDENTS IN RUSSIA 


Fifteen American college students 
are attending classes at Moscow Uni- 
versity. They are among the 21 
United States students—the others 
are at Leningrad University—now 
studying in Russia under the first 
official exchange of students between 
America and the Soviet Union. A sim- 
ilar number of Russian students are 
to be enrolled in American colleges. 


RUSSIA’S NAMES 


News stories about Russia often 
use a number of different names to 
describe that country. In addition to 
Russia, it is called USSR and Soviet 
Union. 

The full name of the big communist 
country actually is Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (USSR). Though 
Russia is the name of only one of the 
16 so-called republics which make up 
the USSR, it is the most important 
one. For that reason, the entire Soviet 
Union is often referred to as Russia. 


AN OLD CELEBRATION 


Halloween, which is observed Octo- 
ber 31, is one of the world’s oldest 
celebrations. The early Babylonians, 
Greeks, and Romans all observed a day 
to remember the spirits of their an- 
cestors. 

Later, in an effort to stamp out 
various pagan beliefs about evil spir- 
its, people began to observe 2 days in 
memory of the dead. The evening 
before these 2 days was declared holy, 
or hallowed, evening. From this 
comes our name Halloween. 


RED HUNGARY TO VOTE 


Red Hungary is preparing for elec- 
tions with the same kind of showman- 
ship that goes into the production of 
a circus. The Reds are staging big 
demonstrations and even victory pa- 
rades well in advance of the election 
date of November 16. As in other 
communist countries, only a_ single 
slate of candidates approved by the 
Red bosses are placed on the ballot. 

Why is the Hungarian regime—a 
Soviet puppet—going through with 
the sham election? Many observers 
believe it is because (1) the commu- 
nists want to take Hungary’s mind off 
the land’s heroic fight for freedom 
which was crushed by Soviet troops 
just 2 years ago in November; and 
(2) the Reds think the election will 
convince many people in the world 
that the large majority of Hungarians 
support their government. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Today, October 27, is the 100th an- 
niversary of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
birth. A year-long celebration honor- 
ing our 26th President is now coming 
to a close. 

Before becoming President in 1901, 
Theodore Roosevelt served as Vice 
President and New York governor. 
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CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
BIG BARRIER to disarmament agreements has been refusal of Russia to per- 
mit inspection teams to check whether or not nations are keeping promises 


Disarm—or Disaster? 


United States, Britain, and Russia Will Consider Ending 
Nuclear Tests as Step Toward Arms Control 


EXT Friday, October 31, repre- 

sentatives of the United States, 
Great Britain, and the Soviet Union 
are scheduled to meet in Geneva, 
Switzerland. Providing there is no 
last-minute change in plans, delega- 
tions from the 3 countries possessing 
nuclear weapons will get together to 
consider ending atomic and hydrogen 
bomb tests. 

These talks represent a major effort 
to promote disarmament. Though nu- 
clear testing is but one phase of the 
arms problem, an agreement in this 
area would create a climate in which 
other disarmament steps might then 
be successfully taken. 


Exactly what is disarmament? 


It is a planned reduction of arms 
carried out for the purpose of pre- 
venting war. Advocates of disarma- 
ment claim that nations will not go to 
war unless they are heavily armed. 
They point out that arms races be- 
tween nations have preceded most of 
the major conflicts of history. If na- 
tions are deprived of arms—so the 
argument goes—then wars will not 


take place. To make disarmament 
effective, all countries must cooperate. 


Why is disarmament considered so 
urgent a problem today? 


Mainly because weapons are far 
more destructive than ever before. 
Today, entire nations—perhaps mod- 
ern civilization itself—could conceiv- 
ably be wiped out by atomic and hy- 
drogen bombs dropped from planes, 
launched from submarines, or deliv- 
ered by long-range missiles. 

The mounting cost of weapons is 
also making arms reduction more ur- 
gent. A single missile may cost mil- 
lions of dollars. It has been estimated 
that the world is now spending 85 bil- 
lion dollars a year on arms. If this 
huge sum could be used, instead, to 
provide schools, build hospitals; and 
raise living standards generally, a new 
“golden age” might dawn for mankind. 


Why hasn’t more progress been 
made in achieving disarmament? 


Though thousands of hours have 
been spent in disarmament debate in 
(Concluded on page 6) 


Candidates Seek 
Many Vital Jobs 


Nation Must Select Competent 
Leaders to Work in Every 
Level of Government 


(This is the second in a series of 3 
articles on the 1958 political race. Last 
week we told what offices are at stake, 
and examined some outstanding cam- 
paign issues. Today's article dis- 
cusses the work of various officials 
who are to be selected.) 


VERYONE knows that our na- 

tional, state, and local elections 
are of great importance, and that the 
men and women eventually chosen have 
vital tasks to perform. But sometimes 
the average person, in thinking about 
the various levels of government in 
this country, becomes a little confused 
over “who does what.” The following 
summary may help to clear up—or 
prevent—some of the confusion. 

U. S. congressmen. As was noted 
last week, all seats in the House of 
Representatives—and slightly more 
than a third of all the U. S. Senate 
positions—-are involved in the current 
campaign. 

With respect to the duties of sen- 
ators and representatives: These offi- 
cials pass laws on every subject that 
concerns our federal government. For- 
eign policy, defense, income taxes, 
veterans’ affairs, immigration, agri- 
culture, regulation of airlines and 
other nation-wide transport systems 
—these are only a few examples. 

Congressmen decide on the amount 
of money that every U. S. department 
and agency is to spend. They con- 
duct investigations on all sorts of 
problems. They enact local laws, or 
city ordinances, for the District of 
Columbia—our nation’s capital. 

The President of the United States 
can and does recommend congressional 
action on many subjects. Also, he can 
disapprove—or veto—any congres- 
sional measure that he regards as un- 
wise. But Congress, by a two-thirds 
majority in each house, can override 
the President’s veto and put the bill 
into effect despite his objections. 

The Senate has some special duties. 
It can approve or reject Presidential 
appointments of judges and many 
other officials. Treaties between the 
United States and foreign countries 
must receive approval by a two-thirds 
Senate vote before taking effect. 

Finally, every senator and repre- 
sentative—besides acting as a law- 
maker for the nation as a whole- 
spends considerable time giving help 
and advice to the people of his home 
state or district. 

Each congressman receives large 
numbers of letters—some lawmakers 
get several hundred per day—from 
“the folks back home.” Answering all 
this mail is a tremendous job. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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NEW YORK CITY SKYLINE. The larger a city or state is, the more difficult 


and complicated its governmental tasks are likely to be. 


Struggle for control. In every na- 
tional election campaign, each party 
makes a great effort to win House and 
Senate majorities. There are 2 rea- 
for this: 

(1) The more members a party has 
in Congress, the more easily it can 


SOnsS 


secure adoption of the laws it wants. 

(2) The party in each 
house gains the right to “organize” 
that In other words, it fur- 
nishes a majority of the members—as 
the chairman—of each com- 
In the House of Representa- 
tives, the presiding officer—or Speaker 
from the majority 


majority 
body. 


well as 
mittee. 


always 
party. 

Control of the various House and 
Senate committees is extremely im- 
portant, because these groups handle 
a major share of the work that is done 


in Congress. 


comes 


It must be remembered, of course, 
that a party doesn’t always have its 
own way in Congress, even when it 
holds a majority in the House and 
Senate. This is because party mem- 
don’t always stick together on 
With respect to almost any 
question that arises, there are some 


bers 


all issues. 


Democrats and some Republicans on 
Our country has a great 
many national issues that cut across 
party 

Apportionment of representatives. 
Each state—large or small—has 2 sen- 
ators, but the number of its represent- 


each side. 


lines. 


atives depends on the size of its pop- 
ulation. New York has the largest 
number of House members—43 in all. 
At the other extreme, we are now to 
have 5 Alaska, Delaware, 
Nevada, Vermont, and Wyoming— 
with just 1 representative apiece. 
redistributed—or 
after each of the na- 
which occur at 10- 
The next census will 
be in 1960, and—if the usual procedure 
is followed—seats will be reappor- 
tioned in time for the election of 1962. 
State governors. Thirty-four of 
these officers are being chosen by the 
voters in 1958. As chief executives, 
governors hold state positions similar 


states 


House seats are 


reapportioned 
tional censuses, 


year intervals. 


But all governmental 


to that of the President in our federal 
Administration. It is the governor’s 
job to see that the laws of his state 
are properly carried out. He asks the 
legislature to pass measures thet he 
thinks are desirable, signs and vetoes 
bills, grants pardons, and performs 
other duties. He appoints many state 
officials, though in some cases quite a 
few are elected. 

Certain governors become nationally 
prominent through their influence in 
one party or the other. In each of the 
last 12 Presidential campaigns, at least 
1 major-party Presidential candidate 
was a governor or a former governor. 

State legislators. Our states have 
a total of more than 7,600 lawmakers, 
but—-since the terms of office vary— 
not all seats are now at stake. 

The lawmaking bodies differ in 


CAPITOL BUILDING in Lincoln, Nebraska. 





A. DEVANEY 


units, regardless of size, must have alert citizens and capable leadership if their 
public services and activities are to be carried out satisfactorily. 


Remember Importance of Local & State Governments 


(Continued from page 1) 


many ways—even as to their names. 
The official title in 19 states is “gen- 
eral assembly.” Such names as “leg- 
islative assembly” and “general court” 
are also used. But the most common 
term—both officially and in everyday 
use—is simply “legislature.” 

Nebraska has a unicameral (1- 
house) body, often known as the 
Senate. In all other states, the legis- 
latures are bicameral, or 2-house. 

New Hampshire’s General Court, 
with sometimes as many as 424 mem- 
bers (the number varies), is the 
largest lawmaking body in any state, 
and Nebraska’s 43-member group is 
the smallest. 

Members of lower chambers—cor- 
responding to the U. S. House of Rep- 
resentatives—generally serve 2-year 
terms. Four years is the prevailing 





EWING GALLOWAY 


State and local political leaders 


share the responsibility of making democratic government work efficiently. 


term in upper houses, which are the 
states’ equivalent of the U. S. Senate. 

Powers and duties. The U. S. Con- 
stitution puts certain restrictions on 
our state legislatures. For instance, 
they can’t make provisions for coining 
money, since this power is granted to 
the federal government exclusively. 
Also, the states’ constitutions restrict 
their legislative bodies in numerous 
ways. 

Even so, legislatures have a wide 
range of powers. They levy taxes on 
income, property, sales, and so on. 
They pass laws concerning schools, 
highways, and public health. They 
grant money to run all the state’s 
agencies and institutions. Most of our 
statutes against such crimes as murder 
and robbery are enacted by state leg- 
islatures. 

State governments must work in 
close cooperation with local authori- 
ties. Schools, in most places, are 
among the joint responsibilities of 
state and local agencies. There are 
numerous cases, too, in which state 
activities overlap those of the federal 
government. For example, all leg- 
islatures have enacted laws against 
kidnaping. But if a kidnaper takes 
his victim across any state boundary, 
he also violates a federal law—one 
adopted by Congress. 

Representation. In many legisla- 
tures, certain communities get far 
heavier representation than others. A 
group of districts containing only a 
tenth of the population, in one of our 
eastern states, furnishes a majority 
of members in the legislature’s lower 
house. 

Generally speaking, towns and cities 
are under-represented in comparison 
to rural communities. Largely, this 
is because cities and. suburban areas 
haven’t received additional state rep- 
resentatives in proportion to their 
rapid growth. 

While nobody advocates neglecting 
the rural communities and their prob- 
lems, it is felt by many people that our 
expanding cities should be allowed to 
exert greater influence in the legisla- 
tures than they do now. ah 
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Local officials. According to a very 
recent study by the U. S. Census Bu- 
reau, there are more than 100,000 local 
governments in the United States, 
managing the affairs of cities, coun- 
ties, townships, school districts, and 
so on. Some, but not all, of the local 
areas are holding their elections next 
month. 

Our governmental system can be 
said to resemble a pyramid—with the 
federal government at the top, the 
states further down, and local govern- 
ments at the base. 

Among the important local units are 
the counties (called “parishes” in 
Louisiana and “boroughs” in Alaska). 
We have more than 3,000 of them, and 
they cover the whole nation except for 
Yellowstone Park, the District of Co- 
lumbia, ‘and approximately 3 dozen 
cities. 

In large sections of America, the 
county is about the only local unit of 
government, so far as rural areas are 


concerned. Where this is the case, the 
county builds and maintains local 


roads, collects various kinds of taxes, 
issues licenses, operates jails, end per- 
forms numerous other jobs. It helps 
supervise the schools, though these 
may be handled mainly through sepa- 
rate school district organizations. 

Nearly always, the county has courts 
of one kind or another, working within 
the state court system. Also, it has a 
sheriff, who plays a big part in state 
law enforcement. 

In certain parts of the United 
States, counties are divided into still 
smaller governmental units, known as 
(called “towns” in New 
England, even though they may be 
rural communities). These townships 
do part of the work—and in certain 
nearly all of it—that would 
otherwise be done by the counties. 

Voters choose large numbers of 
county and township officials. The 
county’s government is generally 
headed by an elected board or com- 
mission. Its sheriff is almost always 
an elected officer, and in many cases 
the voters choose county treasurers, 
prosecuting attorneys, judges, and 
others. 

Up to this point we have been talk- 
ing mainly about local government in 
rural areas. In our cities, municipal 
governments are generally the most 
important, although even here the 
counties may operate a number of 
courts and perform other tasks. 


townships 


cases 


There are 3 principal types of city 
government: (1) Mayor-couwncil, with 
an elected mayor as chief executive 
and an_ elected the law- 
making body. (2) Commission, with 
the government supervised by a small 
vroup of elected commissioners (gen- 
erally 5). (3) City manager, with the 
manager appointed by—and respon- 


council as 


sible to—an elected commission or 
council. 

Citizen’s job. Many Americans 
don’t recognize the importance of 


choosing competent state and local of- 
ficials. They fail to understand that 
people’s lives can depend on local po- 
lice, fire, and health departments— 
just as lives depend on the strength of 
our national defense forces. They are 
indifferent to the role of our commu- 
nity schools in shaping America’s 
future. 

But the alert citizen, while paying 
attention to vital national and world 
problems, also takes active interest in 
the work of state and local govern- 
ments. He knows that their services 
—and their shortcomings—affect him 
every day. —By ToM MYER 
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GIRL USES college catalog to check 
on scholarships available 


Now Is the Time 
To Plan for College 


HOULD I go to college? Will the 

nation’s colleges be so crowded by 
the time I am ready to attend that 
there won’t be room for me? What 
about costs? Will they bar me from 
a higher education? 

These are some of the many voca- 
tional guidance questions that high 
school students around the country 
are now asking counselors and teach- 
ers, according to a U. S. Labor De- 
partment report. Here, in brief, are 
some of the answers given by the 





Labor Department, guidance coun- 
selors, and college officials: 
Should you go to college? That 


depends largely upon your vocational 
goals, as well as your financial means. 
A college education is a “must” for 
nearly all professional and for many 
technical It is obviously not 
required of truck drivers, sales clerks, 


posts. 


or skilled tradesmen, among other 
vocations. 
Remember, though, additional 


schooling of any kind beyond high 
school will pay dividends regardless 
of what line of work you plan to fol- 
low. Just a few months in a business 
college or technical school will prob- 
ably help you land a better job and 
get ahead faster than you would be 
able to do without such training. In 
addition, the more education you have, 
the better you should be able to ad- 
just to life’s problems, and the wider 
your interests should be. 

Are colleges overcrowded? It’s 
true that a number of colleges, par- 


ticularly the “big name” institutions, 
are turning away hundreds of appli- 
cants. But there is still plenty of 
room for additional students in many 
colleges scattered over the nation. 
Talk to your high school guidance 
counselor or principal about campus 
openings. 

Keep in mind that your chances of 
getting into college will depend 
largely upon your high school rec- 
ord—grades as well as participation 
in school and community affairs. So 
work hard for good grades and take 
an active part in extracurricular 
school and community projects. 

Also, make certain that you are 
taking the right subjects needed to 
get into the college of your choice. 
Check with college catalogs to find out 
what they are. 

How about college costs? Can a 
family of average means afford col- 
lege? 

Costs vary from one college to 
another, but they average anywhere 
from $1,500 to $3,000 or more a year, 
including tuition fees plus room and 
board and other expenses. Of course, 
if you can manage to live at home 
and attend a nearby college as a day 
student, your expenses will be greatly 
reduced. 

How can you meet these high col- 
lege costs? There are plenty of ways 
in which this can be done. First, 
there are scholarships. Most colleges 
award them, and many local and na- 
tional groups also provide such grants. 
Your counselor or principal will tell 
you of the various organizations 
which give educational assistance. 

Most scholarships are awarded on 
the basis of scholastic achievement 
in high school. Others are offered for 
good grades plus exceptional athletic 
ability, special skills in such fields as 
music, or a record of leadership in 
community activities. 

For an extensive list of scholar- 
ships, read How to Win a College 
Scholarship, by David R. Turner and 
Harry A. Tarr. The book, published 
in 1958 by the Arco Publishing Com- 
pany, 480 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, New York, may be available 
at your library. It sells for $3. 

In addition to scholarships, part- 
time jobs are available in many col- 
leges or nearby communities. College 
officials will be glad to give you in- 
formation about such employment and 


about other forms of financial aid 
that their institution offers to 
students. —By ANTON BERLE 





PUZZLE ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to de- 
scriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell the name of a geographic area. 


1. Richard Gatling, in the 1860’s, in- 
vented the eS iain cacene ss 


2. Name of important unit of local gov- 
ernment. 


3. Chief of U. S. delegation to forth- 
coming Geneva talks. 

4. French voters will elect members of 
their _____. Assembly early next 
month. 


5. New Premier of Lebanon, who was 
a rebel leader in the revolution which 
ended just a short time ago. 
declared 


6. Co-author of pact which 


war to be unlawful. 
7. Capital of Middle Eastern nation 
which had a civil war during the sum- 
mer months. 
8. City where 7 European nations 
signed peace pact in 1925. 
9. Fidel and Raul 


leaders of Cuba’s rebels. 


are 
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Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: New Mexico. VERTICAL: 
1. Knight; 2. veto; 3. Brown; 4. Quemoy; 
5. Greece; 6. Dixon; 7. Maine; 8. Al- 
corn; 9. Colombo. 





Readers Say— 











I think that the United States should 
help defend the Quemoy islands, because 
if Red China were allowed to take these 
islands she would think that she could 
take Taiwan. She would then want more 
and more land. 

However, Red China should be given 
a UN seat, so that she and other mem- 
bers of the world organization could ex- 
change views on global affairs. In this 
way she could be criticized for actions 
that seemed wrong, and the UN would 
help bring about compromise settlements. 

MARTHA JAY STATON, 
Wilmington, North Carolina 


* 


The decision of the United States to 
stand firm against Red China may seem 
very rash to us, but we must not forget 
that our country holds a highly respon- 
sible position in the world today. If 
America shows that she will not act ac- 
cording to certain principles, then a great 
amount of her prestige and influence will 
be lost. 

LENNIE HARRIS, 
Wilmington, North Carolina 
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While it is clear that the island of 
Formosa must be kept in friendly hands, 
that is no reason for the United States 
to refuse to recognize the de facto gov- 
ernment (government in actual fact) of 
600,000,000 people on the mainland of 
China. The majority of the Chinese peo- 
ple do not support the Nationalists, and 
the United States only loses face with 
the democratic countries of Asia and 
Africa by continuing to recognize the 
Nationalists. 

We are endangering world peace by 
supporting the Nationalists on Quemoy 
and Matsu—islands which are only a few 
miles off the China mainland and which 
have no defensive value to -either the 
United States or the Nationalists. I think 
we should revise our Far Eastern policy, 
so that we can again take the diplomatic 
offensive away from the Russian and 
Chinese communists. 

PHILIP ALTBACH, 
Chicago, Illinois 
* 


We should not blame our government 
if we are behind in our missile program. 
We are the ones to blame. Our lawmak- 
ers and officials in Washington represent 
our needs, wants, and ideals. They also 
represent our indifference. If we are in- 
different to the danger facing the United 
States as a result of lagging missile de- 
velopment, how can we expect our repre- 
sentatives to show much concern ove1 
the matter? DAVID STASA, 

Owasso, Michigan 
* 


One of our country’s most pressing 
problems is the decline of U. S. prestige 
in Latin America. Let’s start paying 
more attention to the needs of our south- 
ern neighbors. More funds should be 
provided—not for building up the armies 
of dictators, but for raising living stand- 
ards of the multitudes of poor people. 

RITCHIE WATSON, 
Wilmington, North Carolina 


* 


International crises should be taken to 
the UN for solution, rather than having 
them acted upon by 2 or 3 nations. That 
was why the United Nations was estab- 
lished. 

ANN CLARK, 
Wilmington, North Carolina 


* 


(Address your letters to: Readers Say, 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, 1733 K _ Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
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America’s Spokesman at 
Geneva Nuclear Talks 

A big, jovial man beamed with 
pleasure in the summer of 1957 as the 


vorld learned that the International 
Atomic Energy Agency had become a 
reality. That man was James Wads- 
worth, who is credited with having 


done much to get Russia to agree to 
join the global nuclear agency which 
furthers peaceful uses of atomic 
energy 
week, Mr. 
meet 
the 


blasts (see page 1 story). 


Wadsworth will 
with Soviet delegates to 
ending of nuclear test 
The genial 


This 
again 


discuss 





chief U. S. 


JAMES 
representative at Geneva conference on 
banning nuclear tests 


WADSWORTH, 


American is Uncle Sam’s chief disar- 
mament representative at the forth- 
coming Geneva talks. 

Born 53 ago in Groveland, 
New York, Wadsworth entered public 
service after studying law and work- 
ing for a time on the family farm. He 
member of New York’s state 
legislature during the 1930’s. Later, 
he helped to manage Uncle Sam’s post- 


years 


Was a 


World War II overseas aid programs. 
In 1953, Mr. Wadsworth became one 
of our top representatives in the 
United Nations-—a post he still holds 
in addition to his other assignments. 

By devoting his life to public serv- 


ice, Mr. Wadsworth followed in the 
footsteps of his father and grand- 
father. His father was a prominent 


member of Congress, and his grand- 
father served as Secretary of State 
under President William McKinley. 


Americans Differ Over 
U. S.-Chinese Relations 


The nation is divided over just how 
far we should go in supporting the 
government of Chiang Kai-shek. One 
point of view is that we should back 
the Chinese Nationalists all the way 
and help them defend their offshore 
islands against Red attack. Another 
opinion is that we should help Chiang 
defend Taiwan, but not the offshore 
islands. 

Involved in this controversy is the 
Those 
Americans who believe in limited co- 


question of Chiang’s motives. 


operation with him argue as follows: 

“Chiang will not be content until he 
gets us involved in a war with his Red 
Chinese After all, even most 
Nationalists admit that their only real 
hope of getting back to the mainland 
war against Communist China 
with Uncle Sam on their side. 


foe. 


is a 


“So we must constantly be on our 
guard lest Chiang stir up new trouble 
for the purpose of getting us into such 
a dangerous conflict. The Chinese 
leader has a number of powerful 
friends in America, sometimes called 
the ‘China lobby,’ who actively seek 
support in Congress and the nation for 
the Nationalist aims.” 

Other Americans take this stand: 
“We may differ among ourselves over 
the military importance of the Na- 
tionalist offshore islands, but it is 
generally agreed that Chiang is one 
of our staunchest allies in the Far 
East. It is to our interest to give him 
all the support we can, regardless of 
the views of the so-called ‘China 
lobby.’ 

“As for keeping the pot boiling in 
the Far East, it is the Reds who are 
constantly trying to gobble up their 
neighbors. If we don’t help Chiang 
halt Red Chinese aggression, there will 
be no stopping the communists—they 
will march on to the Philippines, 
Japan, and all of Asia.” 


What Next in 
Far Eastern Crisis? 


Red China began shelling National- 
ist-held Quemoy again last week—7 
days before the communists’ tempo- 
rary truce in the Far East bombard- 
ment expired. The Reds say they re- 
sumed the attack because we violated 
our part of the truce agreement by 
keeping warships in the waters near 
the offshore islands—a charge flatly 
denied by Uncle Sam. 

The big question, as we go to press, 
is whether the bombardment can be 
halted once again and a lasting com- 
promise worked out between the Na- 
tionalists and the Red Chinese. 


French Citizens to Use 
New Plan of Voting 


When French citizens go to the polls 
November 23, they will choose mem- 
bers of their National Assembly—the 
leading legislative branch—under a 
new method of voting. In the past, 
French legislators were chosen by a 
complicated system in which the voter 
cast his ballot for a political party, 
rather than for an individual candi- 
date. Offices were then divided up 
among the parties on the basis of total 
votes that each group received. 





ready with American-made Matador missile. 


The Story of the Week 


From now on, French voters will 
choose individual candidates by direct 
vote, much as we elect our members of 
Congress and other public officials. 

It is hoped that the new voting pro- 
cedure will reduce one of France’s 
chief political weaknesses of the past 
—too many political parties constantly 
pulling in different directions. Because 
legislative seats will no longer be 
divided up among parties on the basis 
of total ballots received, the weaker 
political groups are expected to drop 
out of the picture under the new 
election system. 


Another Moon Attempt 
Will Soon Be Made 


American scientists are working on 
a new rocket probe of the moon. If 
everything goes well, Uncle Sam will 
shoot another rocket toward the moon 
some time between November 7 and 
11—the time of month during which 
the big satellite is in the most favor- 
able position for such an experiment. 

Scientists say they know why the 
October moon rocket failed to orbit 
around the earth’s big space neighbor 
as planned. They feel the next experi- 
ment should be more successful be- 
cause of knowledge gained from the 
earlier moon shot which soared nearly 
80,000 miles into space—around a 
third of the way to its target. 


Words You Often Hear 
In an Election Year 


Incumbent. When a person is hold- 
ing an office, he is often called the in- 
cumbent. 

Congressional district. States are 
divided into political districts, each of 
which is entitled to 1 member in the 
U. S. House of Representatives. 

Congressman-at-large. A few U.S. 
representatives are chosen by voters 
throughout their state instead of by 
people who live in a single congres- 
sional district. These lawmakers are 
known as congressmen-at-large. 

Grass roots. When political leaders 
say they are campaigning at the grass 
roots level, they mean that they are 
getting out among the rank-and-file of 
voters in cities, towns, and rural areas. 

Majority. If a candidate receives 
more than half of the total votes cast 
in a political contest, he is said to have 
a majority. Also, the party having 
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ON TAIWAN (Formosa), main island of Nationalist China, soldier stands 


It can carry a nuclear warhead. 








WIDE WORLD 
MEMORIAL to Ohio’s late Senator 
Robert A. Taft, as seen at night near 
grounds of U. S. Capitol in Washington, 


D. C. Upper part of the structure 
houses a carillon. This impressive 
memorial is to be dedicated next year. 


most seats in Congress is called the 
majority, or controlling, party. 

Minority. In a contest involving 2 
candidates, the loser receives a minor- 
ity—less than half—of the votes. In 
Congress, the minority party is the 
one with less than half of the seats, 
and is therefore not in a controlling 
position. 

Plurality. In a political race among 
83 or more candidates, the winner is 
the one who receives the most votes. 
His total, however, may be less than 
half of all the ballots cast. In this case, 
he is said to win the election by a 
plurality. 


Two Cases Dismissed 
By Supreme Court 


The U. S. Supreme Court has made 
prompt decisions on 2 legal cases that 
were mentioned in our front-page 
article of October 6. These cases in- 
volved: 

(1) A Pennsylvania law that bans 
Sunday movies in communities where 
they aren’t approved by a majority of 
the voters. (A theater manager, con- 
victed of violating this law, asked the 
Supreme Court to declare it uncon- 
stitutional. He said it interferes with 
religious liberty and freedom of ex- 
pression. ) 

(2) An Oregon trial, during which 
some pictures were taken in the court- 
room, despite the objections of the de- 
fendant and his attorneys. (The de- 
fendant, who was found guilty, asked 
the Supreme Court to set aside his 
conviction. He claimed that the 
photographers interfered with court- 
room procedure and prevented his 
getting a fair trial.) 

In both instances, the Supreme 
Court made preliminary studies of the 
facts, and then decided not to take up 
the cases in further detail. Thus, in 
effect, decisions of the state courts 
were upheld, and the defendants were 
unsuccessful in efforts to have their 
convictions overturned. 
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As we stated on October 6, this is 
what happens to most cases that come 
before the Supreme Court. The com- 
paratively few cases accepted for de- 
tailed consideration are those which 
—in the Court’s view—raise definite 
questions of federal law that need 
additional study. 


Further Reminder to 
Teachers About Chart 


Not all teachers saw the last notice 
about our new 2-color wall chart— 
“The United States in Facts and 
Figures.” For their benefit, and as a 
reminder to all teachers, we wish to 
point out that the chart will arrive as 
soon as possible after we have included 
results of the November elections. 

Don’t forget, all’ teachers using the 
AMERICAN OBSERVER can obtain a copy 
of the chart at the special price of $1 
each if they subscribe to fewer than 
15 copies of our paper. Those sub- 
scribing to 15 or more copies of the 
OBSERVER will, as announced earlier, 
receive the chart free of cost. 


Will Voting Bring Peace 
Or Bloodshed to Cuba? 


No one in Cuba knows what to ex- 
pect between now and the election a 
week from today, November 3. Gov- 
ernment police and troops roam the 
streets of Havana and other Cuban 
cities in large numbers to put down 
any pre-election violence that might 
occur. Rebels opposed to the regime 
of President Fulgencio Batista hurl 
new threats at the government with 
each passing day. 

If the Presidential race takes place 
on schedule, the winner is expected to 
be Andres Rivero, the candidate sup- 
ported by the Batista regime. Obser- 
vers say there isn’t much chance that 
Rivero’s opponents, who include Ra- 
mon Grau San Martin and Carlos 
Marquez Sterling, will gain the Presi- 
dency. 

For one thing, opponents of the 
Batista-backed candidate are sharply 
divided among themselves. Also, Cu- 
ban rebels, led by Fidel and Raul 





& pack a 
GREEK INFORMATION SERVICE 


ROYAL VISITORS from Greece: Queen Frederika (center); her son, Crown Prince Constantine, 18; and daughter Princess 


Sophia, who’ll be 20 Sunday. 


The Queen’s 16-year-old daughter, Princess Irene, is not shown. 


The royal party’s plans 


included lunch with the President and a West Coast trip. The Prince was to tour West Point and other military schools. 


Castro, flatly oppose an election at this 
time and refuse to take part in it. 
They have threatened to kill all Presi- 
dential candidates unless they with- 
draw from the race before October 30. 
The rebels accuse Batista of having 
“rigged” the contest to favor his can- 
didate. 

Supporters of Batista say that every 
effort is being made to insure free and 
fair elections in November despite the 
rebel threats. 


Voteless D. C. Citizens 
Are on the Side Lines 


Americans in all states except Maine 
(that state held its election in Septem- 
ber), are now in the midst of the 
hustle and bustle of a political cam- 
paign (see page 1 story). But a sizable 
number of voting-age citizens are left 
on the side lines each election year. 
They are the voteless residents of 
Washington, D. C. 

Actually, there are more voting-age 
citizens in the nation’s capital than 
there are in 12 states, according to 
the U. S. Census Bureau. The govern- 
ment agency estimates that 531,000 
Washington residents are old enough 
to vote. This puts the capital city 
ahead of Alaska, Delaware, Idaho, 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Mr.: Did the laundryman find my cuffs 
that he lost last week? 

Mrs.: No, he didn’t. 

Mr.: The shirts are no good to me 
without the cuffs. 

Mrs.: Evidently he figured it that way, 
too. This week he lost the shirts. 





USED CARS 
WE PAY CASH 
FOR YOUR AUTO 
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MORLEY BURTEEN 
“Yes we do pay cash for used cars— 
bring one around and we’ll talk business.” 


During a recent ocean voyage, a storm 
blew up and a young woman, leaning 
against the rail, lost her balance and was 
thrown overboard into the rough sea. 

Before the ship could be halted, an- 
other figure plunged overboard into the 
water beside her. 

To the astonishment of everyone, it 
was the oldest man on the cruise—an 
octogenarian. He held the girl above 
water until a lifeboat picked them up. 

That evening the old man was given 
a party in recognition of his bravery. 
“Speech! Speech!” cried everyone en- 
thusiastically. 

The old gentleman rose and looked 
around the gathering carefully. “I have 
just one thing to ask,” he said testily. 
“Who pushed me?” 


* 
Definition of a pedestrian: A 
whose wife beats him to the car. 
* 
Solid teen-age friendship: Two school- 
girls mad at the same person. 
* 


Kenny: Pick up that trunk you 
dropped. Mr. Crow doesn’t want it left 
there. 

Gerald: Who is Mr. Crow? 

Kenny: The man under the trunk. 


man 


Montana, New Hampshire, New Mex- 
ico, Nevada, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Utah, Vermont, and Wyoming 
in voting-age citizens, the Bureau 
says. 


France Hopes for Better 
Relations with Algeria 


The forthcoming election in France 
(see note elsewhere on these pages) 
will also take place in Algeria, which 
Paris regards as a permanent part of 
France. Algerians will choose nearly 
a tenth of the more than 500-member 
National Assembly in the November 
23 balloting. 

Under a change in Algerian election 
laws made recently by French Premier 
Charles de Gaulle, that territory’s 
native inhabitants will be assured of 
two-thirds of the 50 or so National 
Assembly seats to which their land is 
entitled. In the past, a majority of 
Algeria’s representatives in Paris was 
made up of French settlers in the 
North African land. 

After the November elections, Pre- 
mier de Gaulle has promised to discuss 
new plans for Algeria’s future. Mean- 
while, he has outlined a 5-year develop- 
ment plan to build schools and homes, 
irrigate desert lands, and establish ad- 
ditional industries in Algeria. Ar- 
rangements are under way for the 
government and private investors of 
France to contribute around a billion 
dollars a year to the program. 

The big question now is: Will the 
Algerian rebels, who have long fought 
for independence from Paris, go along 
with De Gaulle’s plan or combat it? 


Quarrel Between Tunisia 
And United Arab Republic 


A major split in the Arab world, 
which may greatly affect the future of 
Middle Eastern and African lands, was 
widening last week. On opposite sides 
in the Arab family squabble are the 
United Arab Republic and Tunisia. 

Ill feeling between UAR’s President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser and Tunisia’s 
President Habib Bourguiba is of 
many months’ standing. Bourguiba, 
who is friendly to the western powers, 
has long accused Nasser of plotting to 
smash Tunisia’s government and re- 
place it with one friendly to the UAR 
and Russia. Nasser denies these 
charges, but his government is openly 
supporting anti-Bourguiba forces in 
Tunisia. 

Recently, during a meeting of Arab 


leaders in Casablanca, Morocco, tie 
Tunisian representative accused 
Nasser of trying to control all North 
African and Middle Eastern countries 
and of fomenting strife inside Tunisia. 
In an angry rebuttal, the UAR 
charged that Tunisia is a “tool of 
western imperialism.” 

The incident led to a break in diplo- 
matic relations between Tunisia and 
the UAR. If the quarrel between the 
2 Arab lands continues to worsen, 
other North African and Middle East- 
ern countries may be forced to take 
sides between them. 


Famous Fairy Tale 
On the TV Screen 


Children the world over—and 
grownups, too—know the story of 
“Rapunzel,” by Jacob and Wilhelm 
Grimm. Now this fantasy will be 
brought to the TV screen by “Shirley 
Temple’s Storybook” series tonight, 
October 27, at 8:00 p.m., EST, on 
NBC. 

Sixteen-year-old Carol Lynley plays 
the title role. Agnes Moorehead takes 
the part of the wicked witch who locks 
Rapunzel in a tower in the Forest of 
Evil. Don Dubbins acts as the prince 
who seeks to rescue the imprisoned 
damsel, 


Main Articles in Next 
Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) how major and minor 
political parties are organized and how 
they operate, and (2) life inside Red 
China. 





Pronunciations 


Andres Rivero—iin-dras’ ré-vér’d 

Aristide Briand—a-rés-téd bré-iin 

Camille Chamoun—kim-él’ shim-awn’ 

Carlos Marquez Sterling—kir'lés miir- 
kas’ stér’ling 

Charles de Gaulle—shir!’ duh gd!’ 

Fidel Castro—fé-dél’ kas’tré 

Fouad Chehab—f0o-iid’ shé’hiib 

Fulgencio Batista—fool-hen’see-o bi- 
tés’ta 

Habib Bourguiba—hi'béb boor’gé-bi’ 

Ramon Grau San Martin—rii-mawn’ 
grou (as in out) sin miar-tén’ 

Raul Castro—ri-60l’ kas’tré 

Rashid Karami—ri-shéd’ ki-ri’mi 

Sami es-Sohl—sA'mi s6] 





Answers to Know That Word 


1. (c) indifference; 2. (b) deeply ad- 
mire; 3. (d) postponement; 4. (a) dan- 
gerous; 5. (b) attempt; 6. (d) favorable. 
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Disarmament 


(Concluded from page 1) 


the past dozen years, little has been ac- 
complished because of the failure of 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
Each country says it favors 
disarmament, but it has not been will- 
ing to go along with the other’s way 
out. The biggest 
stumbling block has been enforcement 
of arms reduction. 

Whatever proposal has been made 

whether it refer to troops, planes, 
warships, guns, or bombs—the United 
States has insisted that a ‘“fool-proof” 
system be set up to detect any viola- 


to agree. 


of carrying it 


tion. We have urged that inspectors 
be allowed to go into all countries to 
check on the program. 

In other words, American inspectors 
vould go into Russia to see that the 
Soviet Union carrying out its 
arms-reduction pledge. Likewise, Rus- 
come to 
country to see that we were living up 


was 


sian inspectors would our 
to our promises, 

We feel that inspection must be 
complete and thorough. Otherwise, a 
country could arms reduction 


and launch a fatal attack upon one or 


evade 


more Other nations. 

Russia, on the other hand, has con- 
sistently fought proposals for 
thorough inspection. Soviet spokes- 
men have demanded that inspectors be 


our 


limited to certain areas, and not have 
free run of the country. 

The United States and Russia have 
various other arms re- 
But the most 
persistent disagreement has been over 


disagreed on 


duction proposals, too. 


enforcement and inspection aspects of 
the various arms-control plans. 


In view of the long stalemate, is 
there any reason for optimism over 
the outcome of the Geneva meeting? 


The mere fact that the Soviet Union 
has agreed once again to discuss the 
matter offers some encouragement. 
lor more than a year, Russia has boy- 
cotted the disarmament council of the 
United Nations, demanding that more 
communist and neutral countries be 
made members of the 25-nation group. 

Also offering encouragement is the 
fact that from the United 
States, Russia, and 6 other countries 


scientists 


agreed in Geneva last summer on set- 
ting up a system for detecting nuclear 
tests anywhere in the world, should 
end the 
reached. They declared that by setting 


an agreement to tests be 
up some 180 “listening posts” in lands 
the world—each of which 
vould have sensitive devices to pick up 
the blasts 


around 


it would be possible to de- 
tect nuclear weapons tests anywhere 
on the globe. 

This conference not only established 
the fact that an effective “inspection” 
system can be set up for nuclear test- 
ing, but it also was proof that the 
United States and Russia can—on oc- 
casions——agree in a constructive way. 

What obstacles are there to a suc- 
cessful meeting at Geneva? 


Many observers in the free world 
feel that the Soviet Union has all 
along regarded the proposed nuclear- 
test ban as a propaganda device. They 
are not at all convinced that she wants 
to end In support of this 
view, they cite developments of recent 
months. 

Last March the Soviet Union an- 
nounced it was halting nuclear tests, 
and called upon the United States and 


the tests 


Britain to do likewise. Many Ameri- 
can officials felt that the announcernent 
was made for 2 reasons: 

(1) Russia felt that she had sone 
ahead of us on nuclear arms develop- 
ment, and would be at an advantage 
if tests stopped at that moment. 

(2) Moscow believed such an “otfer”’ 
would help build up the picture of the 
Soviet Union as a “peace-loving” na- 
tion, and would win prestige for her 
among the neutral countries. 

With tests already planned, the 
United States and Britain did not 
agree to the Russian announcement, 
and continued testing. But in August, 
President Eisenhower announced that, 
on October 31, we would suspend tests 
for a year, providing the Soviet Union 


tions’ defense. They do not favor 
ending tests at this time. 

President Eisenhower, however, 
would hardly have offered a suspension 
of tests on a year-to-year basis, if we 
were not prepared to abide by it. He 
apparently feels that it would not 
leave us at a disadvantage on weapons, 
and that it would show our sincere 
determination to promote disarma- 
ment. 

Moreover, U. S. and Soviet leaders 
are equally aware of widespread fears 
that the nuclear tests are permitting 
dangerous radiation (fallout) that can 
cause sickness and possibly death. 
While scientists do not agree on the 
extent of the health hazards, it is a 
fact that these fears do exist, and that 












IVE GOT 
TO KEEP 
TRYING - 


















treadmill, 


did not start testing again after that 
date. Then, at the end of the vear, 
we would renew the agreement for an- 
other 12-month period, providing a 
reliable inspection system had _ been 
set up, and some progress had been 
made on other types of disarmament. 

Early in October, started 
testing again. Moscow claimed it was 
doing so because Britain and America 
had been carrying out tests. 

Many U. S. leaders felt that Russia 
never had any intention of stopping 
the tests anyway, but made its March 
announcement as a propaganda move. 
If this is the case, chances for ajrree- 
ment at Geneva may be small. On the 
other hand, the Russians may be will- 
ing to negotiate seriously now, since 
they have learned that it is impossible 
for them to stop our tests on their own 
terms. 


Russia 


If Russia should agree to a test 
ban, would our country go along 
with it? 

Some American officials, it is true, 
feel that more tests are necessary to 
perfect weapons adequate for the na- 


but the all-important stakes 


CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


SEEKING agreements to help keep peace may seem like trying to walk on a 


involved make the effort worthwhile 


they could harm our relations with 
such lands as Japan which has felt the 
effects of radiation. 


If the Geneva talks fail, why may it 
be much more difficult to control nu- 
clear weapons in the future? 


Today, only 3 countries—the United 
States, Great Britain, and the Soviet 
Union—possess nuclear weapons. 
Other nations, though, are thinking of 
developing them. France is said to be 
working on such a program. It is felt 
that Red China and various other 
lands aim to have nuclear weapons in 
time. 

If a nuclear weapons testing ban is 
put in effect soon, then the possession 
of these powerful instruments of war 
may be confined to 3 countries. But 
if it is not, then other nations will be 
sure to produce them, making it even 
harder than now to control their test- 
ing and use. 


Would an agreement on nuclear 
tests really assure disarmament? 


Actually an agreement to stop the 
tests would not reduce the stockpiles 


of atomic and hydrogen bombs in any 
way. Nor would it affect other weap- 
ons. But—as we have said before—an 
agreement to stop testing might break 
the log jam that has existed so long, 
thereby opening the way for large- 
scale disarmament. 


What other disarmament plans are 
under discussion? 


Though most attention is now cen- 
tered on the proposed nuclear testing 
ban, progress in this field would prob- 
ably lead to proposals in the following 
areas: 

Troop strength. Several years ago, 
it was proposed that the great powers 
reduce their armed forces. Actually, 
since aerial weapons have become so 
much more powerful, massive armies 
are less important than they once 
were. Consequently, major nations, 
of their own accord, have been reduc- 
ing troop strength to a limited extent. 
Yet, there is still much room left for 
progress in cutting the size of armies, 
navies, and air forces in countries of 
greatest military strength. 

Foreign bases. Today most big na- 
tions have troops stationed outside 
their own borders. Russia, for ex- 
ample, has troops in various commu- 
nist lands. We have bases in Britain, 
France, West Germany, and other 
countries friendly to us. 

Under an extensive disarmament 
program, the matter of withdrawal 
from some of these bases might be con- 
sidered. Until substantial progress is 
made in other types of arms reduction, 
though, any agreement in this field is 
unlikely. Today, U. S. officials are 
convinced that our bases contribute 
to peace and stability by deterring the 
Soviet Union and Red China from try- 
ing new aggression. 

Air inspection. The policing plan 
put forth by President Eisenhower at 
the 1955 Geneva Conference has been 
the subject of a good deal of debate 
since that time. Under his “open 
skies” proposal, our planes would be 
allowed to fly over the Soviet Union, 
taking pictures and watching for 
troop movements. Russian planes 
would be permitted to fly over our 
country for the same purpose. 

This plan is still untested. At first, 
Russia resisted aerial inspection. 
When she finally accepted the idea in 
general, she wanted the right to in- 
spect major industrial and defense 
areas in our country, while limiting 
inspecting of the Soviet Union largely 
to remote wastes of Siberia. Agree- 
ment on areas to be inspected is the 
key to putting this plan into effect. 


Do the Geneva talks offer the only 
hope for progress toward disarma- 
ment? 


At the moment, they offer the best 
hope, but the United Nations is also 
trying to make progress in this field. 
Even though Russia’s boycott of the 
UN Disarmament Commission has 
made that body completely ineffective, 
disarmament has been debated widely 
in the General Assembly during recent 
weeks, 

Another meeting of scientists may 
also have some good results. In a 
conference scheduled tentatively for 
November 10, scientists from both 
free-world and communist lands will 
try to reach agreement on methods by 
which surprise attacks can be detected. 
If they succeed, then diplomats are 
expected to meet later to try to make 
the scientists’ findings the basis for a 
political agreement. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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Patriotic Citizens 
Condemn Violence 
By Clay Coss 


N recent weeks there have been 

several acts of destruction against 
schools and synagogues in various 
parts of the nation. Such cowardly and 
senseless acts are condemned by all 
patriotic Americans regardless of 
their views. 

Anyone who would bomb a syna- 
gogue or school is a hoodlum or gang- 
ster, said President Eisenhower in 
condemning persons behind the de- 
structive deeds. “A cowardly act,” 
commented Tennessee’s Governor 
Frank Clement. “The work of luna- 
tics,” said Georgia’s Governor Samuel 
Marvin Griffin. 

All true Americans are agreed on 
one point—wanton destruction is not 
the democratic way to settle differ- 
ences of opinion. Instead, it is the way 
of ruthless communist regimes and 
other dictatorial systems of govern- 
ment. Americans of ail schools of 
thought agree that such conduct in 
our land is the work 
of warped and 
twisted minds. 

In America, dif- 
ferences are settled 
at the ballot box 
and through de- 
bate and discus- 
sion, not through 
violence and de- 
struction. Every 
citizen in our 
country has the right to be heard, and 
has both the right and responsibility 
to help change policies—so long as 
he does this through legal, peaceful 
means. 

Violence and lawbreaking are con- 
tagious. If these two evils are allowed 
to gain a foothold, they rapidly spread 
their venom and become ever-more 
dangerous. At first, perhaps, members 
of only one or two groups will suffer 
the consequences. Gradually, however, 
more and more people become the 
victims, and the whole nation is then 
terrorized. 

That is what happened in nazi Ger- 
many. It has happened in the Soviet 
Union, Red China, and other com- 
munist lands. We must not let it 
happen here! All patriotic Americans, 
young and old, should become aroused 
and back their law-enforcement 
agencies to the limit in combating 
violence, hooliganism, and gangster- 
ism in any form. Let’s keep America 
a civilized place in which to live. 





Clay Coss 








HARPER'S WEEKLY 
CANNONS aboard U. S. ship Passaic in the 1860’s were considered powerful 
weapons at the time, but would be toys beside today’s instruments of war 


Man and His Weapons 
Can He Find Ways to Control Their Use? 


F turned loose in all-out global con- 

flict, today’s atomic-hydrogen weap- 
ons could cause more deaths and de- 
struction in the world than have all 
the wars of history lumped together. 
Such is the horrible possibility that 
causes thinking mankind to search for 
a path to peace (see page 1 article). 

The present nuclear weapons can 
reach for thousands of miles and are 
the most powerful ever known, but 
more dangerous ones may yet be built. 
The world has been striving for cen- 
turies to find new means of war—and 
especially arms that permit attack from 
a distance. 

Ancient man’s club, a stone to be 
thrown, and a rough dagger—with 
chipped flint as its point—all brought 
fighters close together. A sling for 
hurling the rock and long javelin-like 
spears widened the distance between 
fighters somewhat. The bow and ar- 
row, however, were favored for a long 
time by warriors seeking to avoid 
hand-to-hand combat. 

Gunpowder reached western Europe 
in the early 1200’s, probably from 
China or the Middle East, and led to 
modern warfare. Rifles and cannons 
replaced the spears of armored 
knights, and the bows and arrows of 
regular soldiers. Ever-more-powerful 
explosives and weapons with ever- 
longer range became the goal in an 
armaments race that is still in prog- 
ress. 

Richard Gatling’s machine gun came 
along in the 1860’s, and a modern type 








KNOW THAT WORD 








In each of the sentences below, match 
the italicized word with the following 
word or phrase which has the same 
general meaning. Correct answers are 
on page 5, column 4. 


1. Apathy (ap’a-thi) among Amer- 
ican voters could endanger the future 
of our democracy. (a) ignorance (b) 
selfishness (c) indifference (d) par- 
tiality. 

2. Many people in the Middle East 
venerate (vén’er-at) Nasser. (a) fear 
(b) deeply admire (c) dislike (d) 
follow. 

3. If the respite (rés’pit) in the Far 
Eastern fighting continues, it might 
develop into a permanent cease-fire. 


(a) decrease (b) bombing let-up (c) 
negotiations (d) postponement. 


4. Some people feel that the United 
States will be placed in a precarious 
(pré-kair‘’i-iis) position if it tries to 
defend the offshore islands. (a) dan- 
gerous (b) unusual (c) advantageous 
(d) defensive. 


5. The United States may soon suc- 
ceed in its endeavor (én-dév’er) to 
send a satellite around the moon. (a) 
hope (b) attempt (c) plan (d) 
promise. 

6. The senator decided that the time 
was propitious (pré-pish’is) for in- 
troducing his bill. (a) unfavorable (b) 
too early (c) past (d) favorable. 


of this weapon was widely used in 
World War I. The first global con- 
flict also saw the armored tank, the 
torpedo-firing submarine, and the air- 
plane take on major roles. World War 
II brought the first missiles, used by 
Germany against Britain; and the 
atomic bomb, dropped by U. S. planes 
on Japan. The hydrogen bomb and 
the atomic-powered submarine are 
among postwar developments. 

Ambitious men of the past often 
thought of a world at peace—but 
usually wanted first to establish their 
power, and then dictate an end to 
fighting. 


Several Examples 


Alexander the Great, to name one, 
conquered much of the world as it was 
known over 2,000 years ago, but did 
not establish lasting peace. Upon his 
death, new wars began as new leaders 
fought for power. The ancient Roman 
Empire fell under the blows of 
enemies. Charlemagne tried hard by 
conquest to build a peaceful, united 
Europe in the 9th Century, but wars 
continued after his death. 

In the modern world since 1918, 
leaders have sought to avert war in 
several ways. They’ve tried to get 
promises from nations not to attack 
one another, and to settle disputes 
through negotiation. They’ve tried 
also to get the world to disarm. Prog- 
ress toward peace, however, has been 
slight. 

In 1925, France, Germany, Britain, 
Italy, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Bel- 
gium signed a series of agreements 
at Locarno, Switzerland. These pacts 
were intended to keep peace, but were 
denounced by Germany in 1936. 

In 1928, French Foreign Minister 
Aristide Briand and U. S. Secretary 
of State Frank Kellogg wrote a pact 
declaring war to be unlawful. It was 
accepted by more than 60 countries, 
including the United States. It con- 
tained no provisions for enforcing 
peace and was ignored by dictators. 

In the 1930’s, the League of Nations 
sponsored lengthy discussions in 
search of a world-wide disarmament 
agreement. The League’s efforts, as 
well as others, failed—and World War 
II began in 1939. Now countries, 
through the UN and special con- 
ferences, are still trying to disarm and 
establish lasting peace. 

—By Tom HAWKINS 





News Quiz 











Governments at Work 


1. List some of the duties performed 
by U. S. senators and representatives. 


2. Give specific reasons why each party 
is eager to hold House and Senate ma- 
jorities. 

3. Why doesn’t the majority party al- 
ways have its own way in Congress? 


4. How do our national censuses affect 
congressional membership? 


5. List some tasks performed by gov- 
ernors. 


6. Discuss the work of state legisla- 
tures. 


7. In proportion to their total popu- 
lations, do cities generally have more 
or fewer representatives than rural areas 
in the state legislatures? 


8. Briefly discuss the activities of 
county and township governments. 


9. There are 3 principal types of city 
governments. Name at least 2. 


1. Which do you think is likely to do 
the better job: a comparatively large 
legislative body, or a smaller one? Ex- 
plain. 


2. Do people of your community take 
much interest in state and local prob- 
lems? How, in your opinion, could 
greater interest be encouraged? 


Disarm — or Disaster? 


1. What is the purpose of the meet- 
ing scheduled for Geneva on October 31? 


2. Why is it so vital that we make 
progress toward disarmament at this 
time? 


3. Explain the “inspection” issue which 
has been a major stumbling block to 
disarmament. 


4. In what way did the meeting of sci- 
entists in Geneva last summer lend hope 
that this week’s meeting may meet with 
some success? 


5. Trace the steps of the past few 
months that touch upon a nuclear-test 
ban by Russia and the United States. 


6. What differing views are held in 
the United States on ending nuclear tests 
at this time? 


7. If agreement can be reached on 
banning such tests, what other disarma- 
ment plans may come under considera- 
tion? 

8. Where—besides the coming Geneva 
talks—are attempts being made to re- 
duce arms? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not think that 
unlimited inspection wers are neces- 
sary for successful disarmament? Ex- 
plain. 


2. Would you favor suspending U. S. 
nuclear testing at this time if Russia 
agrees to do so? Defend your position. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Tell something about the background 
of James Wadsworth. 


2. How do Americans differ over our 
relations with Chiang Kai-shek? 


3. Define these political terms: grass 
roots, congressional district, congress- 
man-at-large, incumbent. 


4. What is behind the unrest in Cuba? 


5. Why did France change its voting 
methods? 


6. Briefly describe France’s new plans 
for Algeria. 


7. What is the significance of the wid- 
ening split between Tunisia and the 
United Arab Republic? 
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Can Lebanon Maintain Peace and Order? 


Religious and Political Issues Cause Split Among the People 


(This is 


articles on 


the sixth of a series of 
North Africa and the 
Middle Fast by Tim Coss, AMERICAN 
OBSERVER staff 


fhe area last summer.) 


8 ps evening early in July, I flew 
from Jerusalem to Beirut, Leb- 
effect 


reached 


member, who visited 


when 
the 
section of the capital city 


anon. A curfew was in 


the airport limousine 
downtown 
Streets deserted 


were except for a 


f« tanks which stood at main inter 
soldiers huddled 


the car 


and behind 


sandbags At 


ections, 


one point was 





FOUAD CHEHAB 


President of Lebanon 


topped by a government roadblock. 
My passport, along with those of the 
other occupants, was closely exam- 
ned 

reason for these 
Since the middle 


approximately one-third of 


There was a good 
ecurity 
f May 
Beirut, and a large part of Lebanon 
had 
rebel forces seeking to over- 
the government of President 

Chamoun. Although there 
was no large-scale fighting in Beirut 
by the time of my arrival there, rebel 


measures, 


as a whole, been under the con- 
trol of 
throw 


Camille 


nipers and bomb-throwers continued 
to present a threat for all parts of the 


city 

The 1,500,000 Arab inhabitants of 
Lebanon, a country smaller than our 
state of Connecticut, are almost 
evenly divided between followers of 


Mohammedanism and_ Christianity. 
taken 


y) . 
Fo 


Various measures have’ been 


to safeguard the rights of both. 


example, according to the constitution 
of that country, the President must 
always be chosen from the Christian 
half of the population and the Premier 
from the Moslem half. This arrange- 
ment was worked out so that neither 
group would be able to exercise too 
much control over the running of the 
government. 

Nevertheless, many Moslems felt 
that they had not been treated fairly 
during the 6 years of President Cha- 
moun’s term which began in 1952 and 
ended last month. For one thing, they 
claimed that the benefits of govern- 
ment spending were not evenly dis- 
tributed. I heard it said, for instance, 
that after an earthquake demolished a 
small town, the Christian 
section was immediately rebuilt while 
the Moslem area was left in ruins for 
many months. 


Lebanese 


Another criticism, and this is per- 
the one voiced most often, is 
President Chamoun had formed 
partnership with west- 
ern Christian countries such as the 
United States and Great Britain. The 
Moslem population would rather be 
associated with countries that share 
their religious customs and beliefs. 


haps 
that 


too close a 


Trouble has been going on in \Leb- 
the past several years. 
During most of this time, however, 
there were not enough outbreaks of 
violence to attract much attention 


anon for 


abroad. 


Events took a sudden turn for the 


worse on May 9 of this year. Riots 
broke out in Tripoli, the second 
largest city in Lebanon. <A United 


States Information Agency library 
was wrecked. By May 12, it was ap- 
parent that the country was faced 
with full-scale insurrection. By then, 
many Moslem citizens had become 
convinced that President Chamoun 
would try to change the constitution 
in order to remain in office for another 
term, and they were deter- 
mined to prevent this from happen- 
ing. 


6-year 


The Lebanese army of 9,000 poorly 
equipped men was soon challenged by 
an opposition force of about the same 


number. The rebel army consisted 
mainly of Moslem civilians. They 
carried arms ranging from light 


artillery all the way down to hunting 
rifles. 





EWING GALLOWAY 


WHITE BUILDING on square in Beirut, Lebanese capital, is a movie theater 


IN BEIRUT, LEBANON, 


sympathizers of former pro-American President 
Camille Chamoun argue with a Lebanese soldier. 
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Several persons were killed 


in recent riots by opponents of the new government of President Fouad Chehab. 


Not all Moslems sympathized with 
the rebel cause. The Premier, Sami- 
es-Sohl, remained faithful to the gov- 
ernment, as did some other officials of 
the same religious faith. 

On the other hand, a 
Christians were to be found in the 
rebel camp. So it was clear that 
politics, along with religion, played 
an important role in the split among 
the Lebanese people. 


number of 


Usually, though, political beliefs in 
that country are determined by re- 
ligious convictions. Lebanese Chris- 
tians, on the whole, are favorably in- 
clined toward the United States and 
the west. They do not approve of 
Nasser and his goal of uniting the 
Arab states of the Middle East. If 
this were achieved, and Lebanon were 
to be absorbed in a single state where 
Mohammedanism was the main re- 
ligion, the rights of the Christian 
minority in this nation might be en- 
dangered. The Moslems, on the other 
hand, fear for their privileges should 
Lebanon become too closely aligned 
with Christian lands. 

In conversations I had with Leba- 
nese Christians, they argued that the 
rebels were inspired by Nasser as 
part of his scheme to take control of 
the Middle East. The rebel army 
was said to be receiving its arms 
from across the Syrian border. If 
Nasser would stop stirring up trouble, 
according to my informants, Chris- 
tians and Moslems in Lebanon would 
once again be able to live peacefully 
together. 

On June 11, the UN Security 
Council voted to send observers to 
that Middle Eastern land in order to 
investigate claims that the rebels 
were being supplied from Syria. The 
observer team reported some evidence 
of outside interference, but said that 
it was not “massive.” The Lebanese 
government replied that it did not 
have to be massive to cause serious 
harm in a nation which has an army of 


fewer than 10,000 men to preserve 
order. 

On July 14, following the over- 
throw of the nearby Iraq regime, 


President Chamoun, fearing stepped- 
up rebel activity, asked that Ameri- 
can troops enter Lebanon to protect 
the lawful government. About 15,000 


soldiers and marines landed at Beirut. 
They are scheduled to withdraw by 
October 31 unless a new emergency 
arises. A large number of them have 
already left the country. 

President Chamoun did not try for 
a second term, and, on July 31, Par- 
liament chose as his successor General 
Fouad Chehab, commander of the 
Lebanese army. Chehab was the only 
person who appeared acceptable to 
both sides. Although Christian, he 
had not pressed the attack against 
the rebels with much vigor, and was 
believed to hold a fairly neutral 
viewpoint. By the time of his in- 
auguration, September 23, fighting 
had almost ceased. 

One of his first acts as President, 
though, was to appoint a former rebel 
leader, Rashid Karami, as Premier. 
This appointment set off a new wave 
of violence against the government— 
only this time by aroused Christians. 
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They felt that by appointing a die- 
hard rebel leader as Premier, Chehab 
was going too far in trying to satisfy 
the Moslem population. Karami came 
close to resigning a few weeks ago be- 
cause of lack of support in the Par- 
liament. 

The situation appears to be greatly 
improved, however, as this paper goes 
to press. Chehab. has formed a cab- 
inet which is acceptable to both Chris- 
tians and Moslems. A general strike 
which was to occur in Beirut has been 
called off. If the top leaders treat 
both sides impartially, they have a 
good chance to restore order and sta- 
bility. Otherwise, the country will be 
in for a long seige of internal violence 
based on religious divisions. 








